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Dear  Mrs.  McCauley: 

Sometime  ago  the  Bureau  of  Children  prepared  a mimeographed  bulletin 
called  the  “What,  Why  and  How  of  Children’s  Records.”  This  was  dis- 
tributed rather  widely  among  the  child-caring  organizations  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  order  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  the  importance  of  accurately 
recording  fuller  information  concerning  dependent  children. 

This  informal  little  leaflet  seemed  to  fill  a real  need  and  since  the  demand 
for  copies  has  been  increasing,  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Children  has  revised 
the  original  material  and  prepared  it  for  publication  as  a regular  bulletin  of 
the  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  S.  LABAREE, 

Director, 

Bureau  of  Children. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CHILDREN’S  RECORDS 

No  part  of  the  work  done  by  institutions  and  agencies  for  children  is  so 
frequently  misunderstood  as  the  keeping  of  adequate  records.  In  an  institu- 
tion the  physical  care  of  the  children,  provision  for  their  education  and 
character  development,  and  often,  the  placing  of  them  in  foster  families,  are 
sucli  great  tasks  in  themselves  that  the  recording  of  information  about  an 
individual  child,  as  well  as  the  writing  down  of  facts  concerning  his  previous 
history,  seems  an  unnecessary  burden.  It  is  only  when  there  comes  a realiza- 
tion of  what  a complete  record  may  mean  to  the  child  himself  that  record 
keeping  takes  its  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  important  features,  if  not  the 
very  foundation,  of  an  organization’s  work. 

Important  as  is  the  existence  of  a full  history  for  the  identification  of  a 
child  and  for  the  intelligent  following  of  his  development  there  is  a still 
further  significance  in  accurate  record  keeping.  No  organization  can  conduct 
its  work  in  isolation,  it  is  collecting  important  data  which  it  should  be  willing 
to  share  with  other  child-caring  groups.  Federal  and  State  governments  are 
more  and  more  often  asking  for  figures  that  will  help  to  show  why  children 
are  becoming  dependent,  what  amount  of  work  is  being  done  by  children’s 
institutions  and  agencies,  what  trends  and  fluctuations  appear  over  long- 
periods,  and  what  this  vast  work  is  costing. 

Only  by  compiling  such  figures  may  we  know  what  the  size  of  our  problem 
is  and  whether  we  have  adequate  machinery  for  its  handling.  Moreover, 
such  compiled  data  is  helpful  to  individual  organizations  as  it  enables  them 
to  compare  costs  and  capacity  with  similar  agencies. 

To  get  these  general  statistics,  however,  it  is  essential  that  accurate  in- 
formation be  obtained  and  recorded  concerning,  every  child  admitted  to,  or 
discharged  from,  care.  These  individual  histories  are  the  stepping  stones  to 
greater  things. 

In  order  to  help  workers  in  institutions  and  societies  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  records  an  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  put  into  condensed  form  some 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  record  keeping  with  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  securing  the  necessary  information  and  of  making  it  permanently  available. 

WHY  RECORDS  ARE  NECESSARY 

1.  To  help  decide  whether  a child  should  be  received  into  the  organiza- 
tion’s care  at  all.  Every  effort  should  first  be  made  to  find  some  way  to  keep 
him  with  his  own  people,  even  if  it  has  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
society.  It  is  harder  to  put  broken  families  together  again  than  it  is  to  pre- 
vent the  first  break;  and  “preventing  dependency”  is  a bigger  work  than  car- 
ing for  dependents,  no  matter  how  well  the  latter  is  done. 

When,  however,  it  is  determined  by  the  organization  that  no  other  plan  for 
a child  is  possible  but  to  accept  him  under  care,  there  should  follow  a write-up 
of  his  family’s  circumstances  as  they  have  been  learned  through  the  investiga- 
tion. This  should  show  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  child’s  separation  from 
his  family  and  will  serve  as  a guide  in  the  future  when  the  question  comes 
up  as  to  his  being  returned  to  relatives.  No  child  should  be  returned  to  his 
own  people  unless  the  reasons  for  his  original  removal  have  changed  for  the 
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better.  If  he  must  remain  permanently  separated  from  his  parents  the  record 
will  make  a link  with  his  past  when  in  future  years  he  wishes  to  know  his 
own  history.  The  record  is  invaluable  also  in  cases  of  adoption  or  where 
other  court  action  is  involved. 

2.  To  determine  the  personal  needs  of  the  child  himself.  The  physical 
examination  that  every  dependent  child  should  have  on  first  coming  under 
the  care  of  the  institution  or  society  is  of  no  value  unless  the  findings  are 
recorded,  to  be  followed  up  point  by  point.  Subsequent  examinations  also 
should  be  recorded  and  compared  with  the  first  and  a record  made  of 'his 
illnesses  and  correction  of  his  defects.  One  child  presents  one  sort  of 
problem,  a second  child  presents  another;  neither  child  is  being  prepared 
for  normal  living  unless  his  individual  problems  are  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Keeping  a record  is  the  surest  way  of  checking  up  each  step  in 
the  health  program. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  keep  a record  of  the  child’s  mental  and  moral 
development.  Here  again  the  recorded  facts  of  a family  history  are  a neces- 
sity if  the  child  of  the  family  is  to  be  understood  and  trained  rightly.  With- 
out a knowledge  of  the  standards  of  living  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
and  of  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  his  relatives  and  their  educational 
and  moral  attainments,  we  cannot  explain  the  child's  traits  of  personality. 
These  traits,  moreover,  should  be  noted  in  the  records  in  order  to  have  in  one 
place  a complete  picture  of  the  child. 

3.  To  preserve  the  identity  and  whereabouts  of  a child.  The  identity  of 
an  individual  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  relationship  with  his  own  family  group 
that  a person  removed  from  his  natural  surroundings  suffers  a very  real 
handicap.  This  must  be  recognized  and  supplemented  as  far  as  possible  by 
those  who  deal  with  him.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  dependent  child  to  have 
practically  all  that  is  known  about  him  “carried  in  the  head”  of  some  worker 
connected  with  an  organization.  Workers,  whether  paid  or  volunteer,  often 
change  and  some  have  even  been  known  to  die!  It  is  an  injustice,  therefore,  to 
the  child  to  have  valuable,  identifying  information  in  this  unavailable  form. 
Neither  is  it  efficient  to  leave  such  information  to  the  memories  of  a number 
of  people  who  may  not  agree  as  to  what  they  remember.  Some  organizations 
incorporate  the  facts  in  regard  to  a child  in  the  minutes  of  their  Board  meet- 
ings, but  this  is  not  a satisfactory  nrethod;  the  information  is  fragmentary, 
scattered  through  the  minutes  of  meetings  for  several  years  and  it  takes 
much  time  to  dig  out  the  facts. 

When  children  are  placed  out,  whether  by  adoption  or  otherwise,  a written 
record  is  even  more  essential  than  for  those  remaining  in  an  institution  or 
boarding  home.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  lose  track  of  such  children  unless  a care- 
ful record  shows  where,  when,  and  with  whom  they  were  placed,  the  dates  and 
reasons  for  replacements.  Tragic  stories  of  parents  looking  for  their  chil- 
dren, of  children  looking  for  parents,  or  of  brothers  and  sisters  seeking  each 
other  after  years  of  separation,  are  altogether  too  numerous.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  have  legal  tangles  involving  property  rights  result  from 
the  failure  to  have  on  record  the  whereabouts  of  a “placed  out”  child. 

4.  To  determine  whether  a child  is  eligible  for  placement  in  a free  foster 
home  that  may  lead  to  adoption.  The  record  of  his  previous  history  will 
show  whether  he  is  without  family  ties  and  whether  his  mental  and  physical 
heredity  is  such  that  he  may  be  fairly  transplanted  into  a normal  family 
group.  It  is  not  just,  either  to  the  foster  family  or  to  the  child  himself,  to 
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place  out  a child  who  is  handicapped  by  mental  defect  or  bodily  disability.  It 
is  just  as  important  to  keep  a record  of  the  child’s  temperament  in  order  to  fit 
it  to  the  temperament  of  the  family  into  which  he  goes,  as  it  is  to  record  his 
physical  condition.  The  large  number  of  children  returned  by  foster  parents 
because  they  “did  not  fit  in”  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  a careful  study  were 
made  of  a child’s  personality  first  and  then  the  home,  best  suited  to  his 
needs,  picked  out  from  the  list  of  approved  homes  which  have  been  investi- 
gated and  recorded. 

The  increased  practice  of  boarding  children  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in 
families,  makes  necessary  a word  about  boarding  home  records.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  to  have  full  records  of  children  “boarded  out”  as  of  children 
placed  in  institutions  or  in  free  homes.  Full  written  reports  of  homes  on  the 
“active  list”  ought  to  be  on  file  in  order  to  serve  as  guides  in  their  future 
use.  Reference  to  a record  will  determine  whether  the  home  has  been  satis- 
factory and  what  type  of  child  the  boarding  mother  can  best  care  for. 

WHAT  RECORDS  ARE  NECESSARY 

1.  A history  of  the  child’s  family.  This  should  include  the  names  of  his 
father  and  mother,  their  ages,  addresses,  occupations,  religion,  places  of  birth, 
previous  or  later  marriages,  their  mental  and  moral  standards,  their  health 
and  their  habits  of  life.  A child  is  influenced  not  only  by  his  parents  but  by 
others  in  the  family  group  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  get  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  his  brothers,  sisters,  grandparents  and  other 
near  relatives.  To  secure  this  information  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  a dis- 
agreeable piece  of  detective  work  expecting  to  find  out  unpleasant  facts  about 
a family.  Instead,  one  may  learn  the  facts  in  a friendly,  sympathetic  spirit 
that  will  be  most  useful  in  understanding  the  family  and  in  helping  them 
out  of  their  difficulties. 

2.  A description  of  the  child  himself.  This  should  include  a statement 
as  to  the  child’s  appearance  and  behavior  when  he  first  comes  under  care; 
his  school  record;  his  family  record,  inclusive  of  a complete  physical  examina- 
tion, and  a mental  examination  if  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  one.  All  this 
information  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  know  what  material  there  is  in  the  child 
whom  we  have  undertaken  to  train  and  care  for.  No  two  children  are  alike 
and  we  must  know  their  individual  traits  if  we  are  to  deal  with  each  wisely. 

3.  An  account  of  his  development  while  the  child  is  under  the  care  of  the 
organization.  A brief  entry  should  be  made  on  the  record  from  time  to  time 
to  note  special  events  in  the  child’s  life  and  his  mental,  moral  and  physical 
progress.  Such  entries  would  refer  to  his  development  in  behavior  and 
character;  to  his  school  promotions;  to  sicknesses;  to  operations;  to  medical 
examinations  and  monthly  wreight  and  height  record  and  to  contracts  with 
his  family  that  bring  revealing  bits  of  information.  The  entries  need  not  be 
long  but  neither  should  they  be  so  general  that  they  are  not  enlightening. 
Statements  such  as,  “well  and  happy,”  or  “this  child  lies,”  are  not  helpful  in 
describing  a child  or  a situation.  Every  six  months  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  the  worker  responsible  for  the  organization’s  records  to  summarize  clear- 
ly, though  briefly,  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  all  the  workers  as  to  the 
child’s  progress  during  the  half  year  since  the  last  summary  was  made. 

4.  A “continued  story”  of  the  organization’s  dealing  with  him,  especially 
after  he  is  placed  in  a free  home,  with  a dated  report  of  each  visit  made 
to  him  and  of  his  general  health  and  adjustment  in  the  home.  The  after  care 
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of  children  is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  any  agency  that  has  once  assumed 
their  charge.  Whether  the  child  goes  back  to  his  own  family  or  to  a foster 
family  the  organization  should  keep  a record  of  his  welfare  until  the  author- 
ities are  assured  that  he  has  definitely  “taken  root”  again.  “Discharged  from 
care”  should  never  appear  on  a record  unless  such  a statement  can  be  justified 
by  previous  recorded  information  showing  that  the  child  has  either  attained 
his  majority,  has  been  legally  adopted,  or  has  been  completely  and  happily 
absorbed  into  his  new  life.  Again,  there  should  be  sounded  a warning  against 
generalizations.  The  record  should  be  long  enough  to  give  a clear  picture  of 
the  child  in  the  home,  his  development  and  happiness  and  the  attitude  of  the 
family  (his  own  or  the  foster  family)  towards  him. 

5.  A written  description  of  the  foster  homes  that  have  been  visited  by  the 
society’s  agents.  With  these  written  reports  may  be  kept  the  application 
blanks  and  references  filled  in  by  the  families  and  their  friends.  No  child 
should  be  placed  in  a home  other  than  his  own  unless  the  home  has  been 
personally  visited  and  full  information  about  it  recorded.  This  record  will 
show  why  a home  has  been  approved  or  disapproved  and  will  help  to  deter- 
mine what  type  of  child  will  fit  in  there.  It  will  also  enable  a worker  to  study 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  the  home  presents  and  a wise  choice 
of  home  for  the  child  to  be  placed  can  thus  be  much  better  made. 

6.  A register  of  daily  admissions  and  discharges  should  be  kept  with  a 
column  showing  from  whom  the  child  was  received  and  to  whom  he  went. 
Monthly  and  annual  statistics  are  most  easily  made  up  from  such  a register. 

In  institutions  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  a record  kept  of  the 
total  number  of  “days’  care”  given.  “Days’  care”  means  the  number  of 
inmate  days.  For  example:  If  one  child  has  been  in  the  institution  for  the 

entire  year,  he  has  had  365  days’  care.  Another  child  may  have  entered 
later  in  the  year  and  have  been  in  the  home  only  200  days,  while  two  other 
children  may  have  been  discharged  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
so  each  had  only  10  days’  care  in  the  institution.  Therefore,  the  institution’s 
total  number  of  inmate  days  in  such  a case  would  be  365  plus  200  plus  10 
plus  10,  or  585  days. 

HOW  RECORDS  SHOULD  BE  KEPT 

1.  Children’s  histories.  It  is  more  efficient  and  business-like  to  have  a 
record  of  each  child  in  a folder  by  itself  and  filed  in  a filing  case,  records 
being  filed  either  by  number,  or  alphabetically  according  to  the  surname.  If 
the  society  has  several  children  of  one  family  under  care  there  should  be  some 
simple  way  of  referring  to  these  on  each  record  sheet  so  that  the  family 
connection  will  not  be  lost.  The  legal  commitment  paper  or  surrender  of 
the  child,  all  correspondence  about  him,  as  well  as  letters  to  and  from  him, 
should  be  kept  in  the  same  folder  with  the  record.  The  letters  may  be 
fastened  together  in  regular  order  according  to  their  dates. 

Ledgers  or  books  are  no  longer  considered  satisfactory  as  they  are  bulky 
and  heavy  and  do  not  allow  enough  space  for  reporting  on  the  supervision  of 
a child  over  a period. of  years.  A metal  filing  case  is  safer  for  the  preservation 
of  important  records,  although  wooden  cases  are  in  very  general  use.  If  it 
is  not  possible  to  keep  the  child’s  record  in  a fireproof  safe  or  vault  a duplicate 
of  the  essential  facts  in  regard  to  the  child  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
institution.  Sample  record  forms  may  be  had  from  the  Bureau  of  Children, 
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Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  a supply  will 
be  sent  free,  or  from  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  130  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  which  will  supply  their  forms  at  cost. 

2.  Investigation  of  foster  homes.  Information  about  foster  homes  should 
be  written  up  fully  and  placed  in  folders,  one  folder  for  each  home  investi- 
gated, and  filed  in  a filing  cabinet.  Application  and  reference  blanks  ought  to 
be  filed  with  the  investigation  record.  Disapproved  homes  should  be  marked 
in  some  conspicuous  way  to  prevent  their  being  used. 

All  records,  whether  of  children’s  histories  or  of  foster  families  must  be 
considered  strictly  confidential,  no  information  being  given  to  any  one  unless 
he  has  a right  to  it. 

HOW  CAN  THE  NECESSARY  INFORMATION  FOR  RECORDS  BE 

OBTAINED? 

One  of  the  most  common  excuses  for  not  having  records  is  that  “you  can't 
get  the  information.”  This,  however,  is  not  the  experience  of  trained 
workers.  Time  and  painstaking  effort  in  following  up  every  clue  will  be  re- 
warded. The  more  complete  the  history  the  more  helpful  it  will  be  in  dealing 
with  the  children. 

Some  institutions  do  not  make  their  own  preliminary  investigations  but 
receive  children  from  Directors  of  the  Poor,  County  Commissioners,  Juvenile 
Courts  and  other  agencies.  Such  institutions  often  claim  that  they  cannot 
get  the  desired  facts  about  the  children  and  so  are  obliged  to  admit  them 
anyway. 

This  is  not  a justifiable  conclusion.  If  institutions  set  up  a definite  standard 
and  insist  that  no  child  will  be  admitted  unless  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
the  required  information,  the  committing  agencies  will  meet  their  require- 
ments. Let  us  emphasize  again  that  these  investigations  may  be  made  with 
kindly  tact  and  with  no  sharp  or  unfriendly  motive  back  of  them. 

The  chief  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  keeping  adequate  records  is  the 
lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  workers  already  overburdened.  Much  clerical 
work  in  addition  to  regular  duties  is  out  of  the  question.  If,  however,  there 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  vital  necessity  of  good  records  some  way  will  be 
found  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  A member  of  the  Board  or  some  other 
volunteer  might  find  record-keeping  a form  of  service  that  he  could  render 
the  organization  in  which  he  is  interested. 

All  reputable  organizations  take  great  care  to  keep  strict  accounts  of 
money  received  and  spent.  Surely  the  children  given  into  their  care  are  a 
more  sacred  trust  than  the  society’s  dollars  and  should  be  accounted  for  even 
more  faithfully. 


HOW  TO  USE  A RECORD  SYSTEM 

Information  gathered  with  great  difficulty  and  recorded  with  care  will  he  of 
no  value  unless  it  is  used.  It  will  not  be  used  unless  the  purpose  in  obtaining 
it  is  appreciated, — unless  the  record  is  made  easily  accessible  to  those  who 
need  the  data,  and  unless  it  is  frequently  referred  to,  when  accessible. 
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The  purpose  of  record-keeping  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  make  it  easier 
to  understand  and  plan  for  individual  children.  We  too  often  see  the  child 
only  as  he  is  day  by  day,  we  take  no  look  back  over  the  long  history  of  his 
development,  and  so  we  become  either  complacent  or  discouraged.  A good 
record  system  should  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  a wider,  more  under- 
standing view  of  every  child. 

All  good  craftsmen  keep  their  tools  at  hand  for  constant  use,  and  refer 
repeatedly  to  their  patterns  and  instructions.  Records  are  the  tools,  patterns 
and  instructions  of  children’s  workers  but  they  are  of  no  avail  if  they  are 
on  file  in  the  home  or  office  of  some  member  of  the  organization  far  removed 
from  the  persons  who  are  daily  dealing  with  the  children.  The  place  for 
the  record  is  at  the  children’s  institution  or  in  the  office  of  the  children’s 
society. 

To  those  who  get  a vision  of  the  real  significance  of  record  keeping  there 
will  be  granted  a more  far  reaching  and  understanding  service  to  children. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  READING 

To  those  who  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  matter  of  record  keeping, 
the  following  books  will  be  of  use: 

“Elements  of  Record  Keeping  for  Child  Helping  Organizations” — Georgia 
C.  Ralph 

“Child  Placing  in  Families” — W.  H.  Slingerland 

“The  Social  Case  History” — Ada  Sheffield 

These  books  may  be  purchased  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  E. 
22d  Street,  New  York  City,  or  they  may  be  borrowed  from  the  library  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Children,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Institutions  and  societies  that  place  children  in  foster  homes,  both  boarding 
and  free,  will  find  particularly  helpful  two  booklets  issued  by  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  These  are  called 
“The  Selection  of  Foster  Homes  for  Children”  by  Mary  S.  Doran  and  Bertha 
C.  Reynolds — (price  35c).  “The  Child  in  the  Foster  Home”  by  Sophie  van  S. 
Theis  and  Constance  Goodrich — (price  75c).  These  also  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUMMARY  OF  INFORMATION 

AS  TO 

FAMILY  HISTORY 

(In  addition  to  that  called  for  on  record  blank.) 

NOTE — This  is  not  a blank  form  to  be  filled  out  but  a suggestive  outline 
of  information  to  be  sought  for. 

Brothers  and  sisters 

1.  Addresses  absolutely  necessary  as  well  as  name  of  people  with  whom 
living. 

Relatives 

1.  Interview  if  possible.  Brief  summary  of  type  of  family. 

2.  Good  or  bad  characteristics,  in  order  to  know  what  value  to  give 

statements. 

3.  Relatives’  story  of  family  situation,  its  causes  and  solution. 

Additional  information  about  family 

1.  Home  life  of  parents  before  marriage,  including: 


a. 

General  type  of  home 

d. 

Defects 

b. 

School  life 

e. 

Mental  capacity 

c. 

Physical  condition 

f. 

Occupation 

Parents  in 

home 

a. 

Characteristics 

(1) 

Truthfulness 

(6) 

Gambling 

(2) 

Honesty 

(7) 

General  weakness 

(3) 

Morality 

of  character 

(4) 

Temperance 

(8) 

Attitude  toward 

(5) 

Industriousness 

family 

3.  History  of  present  crisis  in  family 

Additional  information  about  child: 

1.  Physical  and  mental  history  as  completely  as  possible 

2.  Personal  Characteristics 


a. 

Truthfulness 

i. 

Fondness  for  reading 

b. 

Honesty 

j- 

Ability  to  do  manual 

c. 

Morality 

work. 

d. 

Industriousness 

k. 

Past  opportunities  for 

e. 

Affection  for  parents, 

recreation 

brothers  and  sisters 

1. 

Leader  or  plodder 

f. 

Obedience 

m. 

Attitude  toward  chil- 

g- 

Unselfishness 

dren 

h. 

Application  to  work 

n. 

Attitude  toward  adults 

Mention  all  forces  that  have  been  important  in  making  child  what  he  is. 


